CHAPTER XI
Island Universes

THE MILKY WAY

ON CLEAR nights, we can easily see a faint luminous
band stretching across the sky from one horizon to
the other.lTo the vivid imagination of ancient astronomers,
this band presented itself as a flow of milk escaping from
some heavenly Cow (though there does not seem to have
been any constellation of that name), and it therefore
received the name of the Galaxy or, in English, the Milky
Way. The early telescopic observations of the famous
astronomer Sir William Herschel reinforced this metaphor
by showing that, just as ordinary milk consists of xninute
particles of fat suspended in a more or less transparent
liquid, so does the celestial Milky Way consist of an
immense number of very faint stars individually indistin-
guishable by the naked eye (see Plate XII).

The fact that the stars composing the Galaxy fall within
a more or less regular belt that encircles the sky gave
Herschel the ingenious idea that this ^collection of stars
had the shape of a rather flattened disk, something like a
thin watch, and that our Sun was situated somewhere in
the interior of the space occupied by iuAs must be clear
at once from Figure 53, which represents Herschel's view
of the galactic system, we shall find comparatively few
stars in the direction perpendicular to the main plane of
the disk and a great number of them in the direction of
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